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of some other generals. This was not his forte. The siege
of Saguntum is his only noteworthy success, and this does not
compare to the siege of Tyre. In Italy he was not accom-
panied by siege-material. He felt that sieges did not fall in
with his plans. They were costly in time, men and material,
and he often got hold of cities more easily by stratagem or
by storm. Even at Saguntum, after a long and exhaustive
siege, he lost patience and took the place by storm; and as he
assaulted it too soon, so the storming operations lasted five
days and cost heavily in men.

It is a common thing to compare Hannibal and Scipio.
This has already been commented upon. Scipio was a bril-
liant general, a fine diplomat. He was equipped with some
of the best qualities of man and soldier. His character was
blameless except that he lacked the sense of subordination.
He was a fine tactician. His influence over men was consid-
erable. But he was fortunate in never, till Zama, having an
opponent who was his equal, in never meeting a force which
in any sense matched his own, taking all qualities into con-
sideration. Except Hasdrubal, Scipio met no great general
in Spain or Italy. At Zama it was the Koman army and its
excess in cavalry which won; not Scipio, His capacity as a
captain should not be underrated, but he can in no wise be
placed beside Hannibal. The similes and anecdotes of the
Eoman historians cannot be accepted for more than they are
worth. We must remember the violence of their prejudices,
which of necessity warped their judgment. Here is one of
Livy's stories.

" Claudius," says Livy, " following the history written in
.Greek by Acilius, says that Publius African us was employed
in this embassy, and that it was he who conversed with Han-
nibal at Ephesus. He even relates one of their conversations
in which Scipio asked Hannibal * whom he thought thele St. Bernard and through the Arnus marshes.    The                               |J
